Oxford and its Story

best it probably only represented, as Maxwell Lyte
suggests, the verdict of a minority of the Masters
snatched in the Long Vacation. But it is in any
case of considerable significance. It extols the
character of John WyclifFe, and his exemplary per-
formances as a son of the University; it extols his
truly Catholic zeal against all who blasphemed Christ's
religion by voluntary begging, and asserts that he
was neither convicted of heretical pravity during his
life, nor exhumed and burned after death. He had
no equal, it maintains, in the University as a writer
on logic, philosophy, theology or ethics.

Here then, Archbishop Arundel (1407) an Oriel
man, who with his father had built for that College
her first chapel, found it necessary to take strong steps.
He held a provincial council at Oxford and ordered
that all books written in WyclifFe's time should pass
through the censorship, first of the University of
Oxford or Cambridge, and secondly of the Arch-
bishop himself, before they might be used in the
schools. The establishment of such a censorship was
equivalent to a fatal muzzling of genius. If it silenced
the Wycliffite teaching, it silenced also the enunciation
of any original opinion of truth. Two years later
Arundel risked a serious quarrel with the University
in order to secure the appointment of a committee to
make a list of heresies and errors to be found in
WyclifFe's writings. He announced his intention of
holding a visitation of the University with that object
He met with violent opposition. The opponents of
the Archbishop were not all enthusiastic supporters of
WyclifFe's views. Not all masters and scholars were
moved by pure zeal either for freedom of speculation
or for evangelical truth. The local patriotism of the
north countryman reinforced the religious zeal of the
Lollard. The chronic antipathy of the secular
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